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James Baynes, Ballimore, Md. 
THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. carefully examining the texts of Scripture that 
(Continued from page 675.) bore on the point, this conviction continued to 
When dwelling on Sir William Springett’s| deepen in his mind till he felt constrained to 
character and religious convictions, his wife| discontinue partaking of it. tespecting his 
mentions some points on which a change had| having turned from the use of forms of prayer, 
gone forward in bis mind, from the time when| his wife says, “This turning in him proceeded 
with so much solemnity he had carried his in-| from a glimpse of the dawning of the day when 
fant son to the baptismal font. Having in vain! prayer is to be offered up in the spirit and with 
looked for any declaration in the New Testa | the understanding ; also that there was a spirit 
ment that recommends infant baptism, he at} of prayer and supplication, in which any one 
length came to the conclusion that it was an | who felt it might mentally engage without 
unauthorized rite. Again arose the thought,| form, yet with true acceptance to God, seems 
if infant baptism be incorrectly looked on as|to have been made clear tohim. “ He also 
producing regeneration—the being born again | saw,” she says, ‘“ io the little measure of light 
—without which, our Lord declared to Nicode-| accorded him, that priests were not to preach 
mus, ‘a man cannot enter into the Kingdom| for hire, but were to be sent of the Lord to 
of God,” then it was not merely an uninfluen-| reach the conscicnces of the hearers. This 
tial and unauthorized rite, but, by giving a| made him decline false dead ways, and cleave 
false meaning to Christian regeneration, it had|in beart to the people called Puritans (for in 
become a positive evil. Its tendency and in-| that day those that heard the Lord were nick- 
fluence, leading away from the true meaning of; named Puritans). Amongst them it was his 
Scriptural regeneration, had done great harm | delight to be exercised in the worship of God, 
in the church. and to mingle in their chaste conversation.” 
With respect to the sacramental rite of the} Sir William Springett was one of those in- 
Lord’s Supper, not having experienced it to|domitable soldiers of the Covenant, who, in 
briug his mind, as he had hoped it would have | their zeal for the Lord, brought their energies 
done, into any closer spiritual communion with | into action against the use of priestly vestments 
the Lord, he was startled. Striving to discover | as well as against Papal idolatry. The Puri- 
the cause of this, he came at length to the con- | tanical glasses they looked through in that day 
clusion that there existed a wrong construction | represented almost every work of art as dau- 
of our Lord's words, which had led to its es-| gerous that had been imported from any coun- 
tablishment in the Church as a congregational | try under the Papacy; heoce much was sacri- 
religious rite. As he dwelt on this subject,!ficed which in another age would have been 
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a eee 
spared. Sir William’s wife telis us her hus-|do, never in any case converting confiscated 
band commanded his soldiers to break down | property or sequestered estates to his own use. 
and destroy every vestige of those objects that; She adds, ‘“ He even refused to buy any goods 
he regarded as Popish idols, whether crosses, | that were plundered from the enemy ; nor ever 
statues, pictures, or gold oroaments. It mat-| made any use of one pound’s worth, I dare 
tered not with what exquisite art the marble; aver, that belonged to them who were con- 
figures had been chiseled, or with what elab-| quered. He had very great offers from per- 
orate and successful skill the painting repre-!sons in power, of houses and goods both in 
sented life, if it depicted or attempted to em-| London and elsewhere, of those called delin- 
body fanciful representations of the Lord Je-| quents ; all which he refused, and rather chose, 
sus, of his apostles, or of Romish saints, from, whilst his family was with bim in the city, to 
the fury of the Puritan soldier nothing could | pay twenty shillings a week for lodgings than 
shield it. “ Be they ever so rich,” says Lady| touch any of them. One considerable place 
Springett, “he destroyed them, and reserved ; offered him was Leeds Castle in Kent. It was 
not one for its comeliness or costly workman- seized by the Parliament party, and made a 
ship.” Looking back from our stand-poiut! garrison, and he was intended to be the com- 
upon that wholesale destruction of works of: mander of it, and greatly pressed to make use 
artistic genius, some of us may be more inclined | of the goods and furniture, and have his fami- 
to ery out against the iconoclastic furor of our) ly live in the Castle, but he refused it. An- 
Puritan forefathers, than to commend their | other house offered him was Hollingborn, which 
destructive proceedings. Whatever we may! was very well furnished, and within a few miles 
think, wives like Lady Springett in that day | of Leeds Castle; but he refused it also, giving 
regarded them as evidences of Christian faith- ; them an answer to this effect, that he durst not 
fulness, and no doubt they did imply faithful-| make use of any man’s estate or goods, nor 
ness to the conscientious views they had | dwell io any man’s sequestered home, much less 
adopted. In Sir Wiiliam’s crusade against | this, which was his uncle Sir Thomas Culpep- 
idolatry there was not only true conscientious per’s. [lis mind throughout life was ever for 
earnestness, but a commendabie impar'iality—: the exercise of compassion and charitableness, 
not saving what was his friend’s property and | of which there have been many instances given 
destroying his euvemy’s ; asis manifested by the me by persons who have observed him in the 
following statement from his wife:—‘ I find ' places where he was quartered, beside what I 
freedom,” she says, ‘to mention one passage. have seen myself, and [ bad converse with him 
in this pursuit of destroying Popish relics and , from the time he was 12 years old to bis dying 
pictures. There was a parliament-man who! day. uve instance I shall mention that 1 had 
was also a deputy-lieutenant of the county, a| from the Mayor of Maidstone, in Kent. He 
great stirrer in the Parliament cause, and his| brought mea bill for three pounds after his 
wife a zealous Puritan. This man was assist- | death, with my husband’s hand to it, telling me 
ing him (Sir William) and was his companion | that as he was walking in the street with him,a 
in the searching of Popish houses, and in de-! poor man was had to prison, who made miserable 
stroying their pictures and trumpery. Going! moan; whereat Sir William stopped the bailiff, 
one day to their house to visit them, as he! and asked what they were taking him to prison 
passed through the hall, he spied several su- | for? He answered fordebt. He replied, ‘ You 
perstitious pictures, as of the crucifixion of! shall not carry him there. Mr. Mayor, lay you 


Christ, his resurrection, and such like; very | down the money, and I will see it discharged.’ 
large pictures they were, and a great ornament (Zo be coutinaes.s 


to the hall. They had been moved out of the : TO di ee 

parlor to cae neglect. He, looking upon Our friend H. M. will observe that we have 
it as a very unequal thing to destroy such availed ourselves of the liberty granted by her, 
things in Popish houses, and have them in| and in the abridgment we trust we have re- 
those of their opposers, drew out his sword,| tained the substance of her concern and not 


and cut them all out of their frames, and,| obbed it of its life. We acknowledge with 
spearing them on the sword’s point, he went 


intothe parlor with them. The mistress of the | pleasure the manifestations of an increase of 

house being there, he said to her, ‘ What a| interest among our members in the welfare of 

shame thy husband should be so zealous a| our religious Society. 

prosecutor of Papists, and spare such things in For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

his own house! But,’ saith he, ‘ thou seest I “BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING.” 

have acted impartially, and have destroyed| The deep interest I feel in First-day schools 

them here also.’ ” makes me wish to encourage those engaged in 
His wife says, and no doubt she had good | the work to look after localities in which there 

reason to say it, that he was just and merciful | are no such schools, for I believe it is a good 

in doing the work which as a soldier he had to! work—one for which the wants of the Society 
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loudly call. Some of us have too long been 
jdlers, and need to be aroused from protracted 
slumber, which has a withering effect; and 
when light is thrown upon our pathway, let us 
be up and doing, that our work may be done in 
the day time, fur “the night cometh wherein 
no man can work.” A home-labor is required, 
an individual search to see that our own hearts 
are pure and clean, that they may be prepared 
tor the divine unction, through which we may 
be strengthened to labor effectually for the good 
of othe.s as well as our own. Watch and pray 
is a Scripture injunction that is necessary for 
all to observe. Let us continually seek for 
strength, preservation and knowledge, that we 
be nut drawn off by much that is abroad in the 
land which is calculated to divert the attention 
from the true Guide, and which leads into a 
state of spiritual weakness and poverty. 

If parents in their early setting out in life 
would daily gather their little oncs about them, 
either in solemn silence, or read to them 
portions of Scripture or other religious books, 
and, as ability is furnished, explain what they 
read, I believe they would increase in the 
knowledge of divine things, and the influence 
would be to enliven the body of which they are 
members. Is not the reverential waiting upon 
God in our families with the desire to be led 
and guided by His Spirit, a sure foundation for 
us to build upon who profess a faith in the 
immediate revelation of His will? 

If children were accustomed to seasons of 
silent waiting at home, I think they would learn 
to love them and to love to goto meeting. They 
would be impressed by example as well as pre- 
cept with the importance of secking first the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, that 
they might witness the fulfiiment of the 
promise attached, that all things necessary 
will be added. If this were the habit of Friends, 
then do I believe that our meetings would in- 
crease, and that we as a people would prosper ; 
but much, very much, depends upon the manner 
in which our children are educated, and this 
should be done within the pale of our own 
Society. H. M. 

scissile 

It is an undoubted truth, that the less one 
has to do, the less one finds time to do it in. 
Oue yawns, one procrastinates, one can do it 
when one will, and, therefore, one seldom does 
it at all; whereas, those who have a great deal 
of business, must (to use a vulgar expression) 


buckle to it; and then they always find time. 


enough to do it in. 
siccnesinaiiiiitaaiias 
The man who has never tried the companion- 
ship of a little child, has carelessly passed by 
one of the greatest pleasures of life, as one 
passes a rare flower without plucking it or know- 
ing its value. 


From “ The Silent Pastor.” 
MEDITATIONS. 

Come, let us praise the gooduess of God, who 
orders every thing for the best; our life and 
our death are equally His care. 

The Lord casts us upon a bed of sickness, 
and draws the curtain between the world and 
us, shutting out all its vain designs, and con- 
trueting our business to our little chamber. Ju 
that quiet solitude He speaks to our hearts, ant 
sets our whole life, as iu a wirror, before us. 

There he discovers to us the treachery of the 
world, and invites us, by the exbibiiion of its 
vanity, to prepare for a better 

Thither He sends His messengers of peace to 
perfect our reconciliation. 

Oh! how different are the thoughts of that 
hour from those of careless, uareflecting health. 

How do we now censure what we once es- 
teemed. 

How easily are we led to wiser resolutions, 
when our uuruly senses are rebuked with pain, 
and the fears of death teach the rashness of 
our minds sobriety ;—when the occasions of sin 
are removed from our way, and everything 
about us exhorts to repentance. 

Adored be thy name, O Lord ! whose mercy 
sanctifies into a blessing even the chastisement 
of Thy rod. 

Thou bringest us low to awaken our humility, 
and prescribest sickness tu cure our infirmity. 

Thou commandest, and the grave is inexo- 
rable ; with it is no respect of persons. 

Thou tellest us by experience that all must 
die, but kindly hidest in clouds and darkness 
the time and place, that everywhere we may 
be upon our guard, and through all our days 
may be looking fur the summons. 

Thou teachest us, by the removal of those 
we love, to renew the contemplation of our own 
grave, aud the wholesome thoughts of a future 
world. 

Let not, O Lord! these gracious desigas be 
lost upon us; but let such seenes be attended 
with the most serious reflections upon our own 
mortality. 

And oh! cause every medit:tion of this na- 
ture to make us the more diligeat in preparing 
for our latter end. 


Mind the Light, that light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. By attending 
to this inward monitor, the mind will be led on 
from ene degree of perfection to another, until 
we realize the promise, *‘ If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ve shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” OQ! This 
abiding ia the Spirit of Christ, how it qualifies 
for every duty at all times aud on all occasions. 

It is wise and well to look on the cloud of 
sorrow as though we expected it to turn intoa 
rainbow. 
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From “ Reformers xnd Martyrs before and after Luther.” 
BY WM. HODGSON, 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


Among the numerous pupils of the schools of 
the “ Brethren of the Common Lot,” none be- 
came more justly eminent for genuine piety, or 
was more truly and widely beloved by cotempo- 
rary and succeeding Christians for the loving 
and lamb-like spirit pervading his writings, 
than the humble but celebrated author of the 
‘‘Tmitation of Christ.” 

Thomas Hamerken, or Hamerlein, was born 
in the year 1480, at the little town of Kempen, 
in the great plain of the Rhine, near the city 
of Cologne. From the name of his native place, 
according to the custom of those times, he was 
generally called Thomas & Kempis. His pa- 
rents, John and Gertrude, were in humble life, 
his father earning their subsistence by his daily 
labor as a mechanic; his mother was a woman 
of exemplary piety, exerting a favorable influ- 
ence on the tender mind of her son, in cherish- 
ing a love for heavenly things. 

When about thirteen years of age, he went 
to Deventer, where the school of the Brethren 
ef the Common Lot offered an opportunity for 
his obtaining a good education without much 
expense to his family. He was, however, not 
at first a resident in the Brother House, but 
being introduced to Florentius Radewins, the 
superintendent, be obtained through him a 
lodging in the house of a pious matron, and 
pursued bis studies in the grammar school. 
Florentius soon won bis respect by his venera- 
ble manners, and his affection by acts of kind- 
ness and attention to the poor boy. He fur- 
nished him with books, which his limited means 
did not enable him to purchase, and supplied 
him with money to pay the school expenses. 
The rector of the grammar szhool at that time 
was John Boehme, who, according to Thomas's 
account, was an intimate friend of Florentius, 
and exercised rigid discipline. Thomas having 
one day gone to him to pay the school fees, and 
to redeem a book which he had temporarily 
pawned, the rector asked him, “ who gave you 
the money?” On hearing that it was Floren 
tius, Boehme dismissed the boy, with the words, 
“ Go, take it back tu him; for his sake I shall 
charge you nothing”’ He thus obtained his 
schooling for the future on the funds of the 
Institution. 

Thomas was evidently a youth of very con- 
scientious, tender, and susceptible feelings ; and 
being deeply imbued with sentiments of piety, 
was struck with love and admiration whenever 
he witnessed evidences of it in others. In his 
memoir of his friend Florentius, Thomas men- 
tions many traits of that simplicity, dignity, 
gentleness, and self-sacrificing activity for the 
good of others, which had won his ardent ad- 
miration. Before he became a boarder in the 
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Brother House, he was directed by the teacher 
to attend with some other boys in the choir of 
the chapel. Here Florentius attended also. 
Thomas says, “ Now whenever I saw my good 
master Florentius standing in the choir, even 
though he did not look about, I was so awed in 
his presence by his venerable aspect, that [ 
never dared to speak a word. On one occasion 
I stood close beside him, and he turned to me, 
and sang from the same book. He even put 
his hand upon my shoulder, and then I stood 
as if rooted to the spot, afraid even to stir, so 
amazed was I at the honor done me.” 

Thomas, in course of time, came to dwell in 
Florentius’s house, and eleser acquaintance 
strengthened his love for him. When he hap- 
pened to be troubled in his mind, he applied, 
like the other youths on similar occasions, to 
his respected master; and such was the effect 
of even a sight of his placid and cheerful coun- 
tenance, or of a few words of conversation, that 
he seldom failed to leave his presence comforted 
and encouraged. This attachment showed itseif 
in small matters. In consequence of weak 
health, Florentius sometimes could not partake 
of the common meals, but ate at a small table 
in the kitchen. Thomas then considered it an 
honor to wait upon him. ‘ Unworthy though 
I was,” he says, “I often at bis invitation pre- 
pared the table, brought from the dining-room 
what little he required, and served him with 
cheerfulness and joy.” If Florentius was at 
any time more sick than usual, it was customary 
with the Brethren to inform the neighboring 
Brother Houses and request their remembrance 
of him in prayer. On such occasions Thomas 
often undertook to carry the message, delighting 
to be so employed. Deubtless Florentius’s pious 
example had great effect in moulding the after- 
life and character of his affectionate pupil. 

Another inmate, whose example made a deep 
impression on him, was Henry Brune, a memoir 
of whose life also is among the productions of 
his pen. He says, “ One day in winter, Henry 
was sitting by the fireside, warming his hands, 
but with bis face turned towards the wall, for 
he was at the time engaged in secret prayer. 
When [ saw this, 1 was greatly edified, and 
from that day loved him all the more.” Little 
incidents of this nature, tuld in Thomas’s sim- 
ple familiar style, let us into the inward charae- 
ter of his mind perhaps more readily than 
events of apparently greater importance. He 
was deeply interested in the religious exercises 
of the brethren at Deventer, and attached 
himself entirely to their mode of life, entering 
into full outward communion with the society. 
He obtained from Florentius a place in the 
Brother House, in which at that time twenty- 
three members dwelt together and received 
maintenance. His chief companion, and soon 
his most intimate friend, was Arnold of Schoen- 
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hofen, a youth of fervent piety, with whom he 
shared a little chamber and bed. Here Thomas 
occupied himself in copying and reading the 
Holy Scriptures, taking part also unremittingly 
in the religious exercises of the family. What 
he earned by writing, he put into the common 
fund; and when it fell below what was needful 
for his support, the lack was supplied by the 
generosity of Florentius. The pious example 
of his young friend Arnold deeply impressed 
him. Arnold would rise every morning exactly 
at four o'clock, and after a short prayer at his 
bedside, quickly dressed himself and hastened 
to the place of worship, where, at all the exer- 
cises, he was the first to come and the last to 
depart. Besides, he frequently withdrew to 
some solitary place, in order to devote himself 
unobserved to prayer and meditation. Thomas 
sometimes accidentally beeame a wituess of 
these cutpourings of his friend’s heart. He 
says, in his biography of Arnold, “I found 
myse:f on such occasions kindled by his zeal to 
prayer, and wished to experience, were it only 
sometimes, a devotion like that which he seemed 
almost daily to possess. Nor was his fervor i 
prayer at all wonderful, considering that where 
soever he went or staid, he wos most diligent 
in keeping his heart and mouth.” Arnold ex. 
pressing once to him his earnest wish to learn 
quickly and well the art of neat writing, so 
usefully applied by the Brethren, Thomas 
thought within himself, “Ah, willingly would 
I also learn to write, did T but first know how 
to make myself better. But,’”’ adds he respecet- 
ing his friend, “he obtained special grace from 
God, which made him skilful in every good 
work.” Thomas evidently looked upon him as 
far more advanced in the spiritual life than 
himself. 

He thus spent seven happy years, industri- 
ously engaged ia prosecuting his studies and 
transcribing religious books, in the school and 
Brother House at Deventer. 
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it was as yet but little known. This institution, 
as being in Florentius’s estimation the most 
eligible, he recommended to Thomas’s choice, 
and gave him a letter of introduction to the 
prior. Thomas was kindly received, duly in- 
stalled there at first for five years as a novitiate, 
and afterwards as a priest, and spent the rest of 
his long and quiet life within its cloisters. 

We must now contemplate Thomas Hamerken 
as a monk, for that he truly was during about 
seventy years of his life. Yet his monastic 
habit appears as if it had ever been covered by 
the genial warmth of a truly Christian epirit. 
Hew far it was wise in him to make the choice 
of this mode of life, we may certainly have 
doubts. But we must take into consideration 
the tendencies of the age, and the almost uni- 
versal practice at that time for religious persons 
to seek refuge in such institutions, though often 
a fallacious one, from the pollutions, temptations, 


and dangers of the world around them. 
(To ve continued.) 





A soul conversant with virtue resembles a 
fountain; for it is clear, and gentle, aud sweet, 
and communicative, and rich, and harmless, and 
innocent. 


seeaseeniansilaltibiaitiaiiin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT ORANGE, ESSEX CO., 
NEW JERSEY. 

It may be interesting to Friends generally 
to know that a meeting fur worship, to be held 
after the manner of Friends, on First-day morn- 
ing, at 104 o'clock, has been recently estab- 
lished in this beavtiful and romantic neighbor- 
hood. Orange holds very much the same 
relation to the city of New York that German- 
town does to Philadelphia. It is about five 
miles long, running west from the city of New- 
ark, consisting mostly of one long street, being 
built up all the way, more or less, from Newark, 


I 
with handsome cottage residences of gentlemen, 


He was probably | many of whom do business in New York. 


about completing the twenty-first year of his! Near the end of this long street, or avenue, a 
age, when one day Florentius called him to him! few Friends have hired a room in what is known 
at the close of the religious exercises, and ad-|as “The Library Buildings,” and hold a meet- 
dressed him seriously on the importance of the|ing for worship, generally in silence, which, 
choice which he must now look towards making, | though within hearing of the organ of a 
of an avocation for life. It seems that having | large Presbyterian church, has its own preuliar 
often observed Thomas's pious disposition, he | attractions. The writer has twice attended this 
was inclived to promote his entering into some | meeting. At each time about fourteen persons 
monastic order; and Thomas, who had un’! weregathered, forming a pleasant little company, 
bounded confidence in his master’s judgment, | of which were several young men and women. 
finding it to accord with his own inclination! One of the originators of this little meeting 
towards a quiet contemplative religious life, at is a young man, son of 8. B., a valued friend, 
once acceded to his advice. The Brethren of now deceased, late a member of Race street 
the Common Lot had been instrumental in; Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. Vor a long 
founding a monastery which they called the: time he and his friend G. C. not being willing, 
Monastery of St. Agnes, by the Dutch since | like too many of our members, to coalesce with 
kuown as Berg Clooster, situated on a pleasant ! other church organizations, when their lot has 
and healthy elevation near the town of Zwoll.! been cast where there was no Friends’ meeting, 
Recently erected, and with but slender means, were in the practice of gathering their ‘amilies 
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at the residence of the latter, on First-day 


mornings, sitting in silence or reading the 
Scriptures. §S. B. writes, “We seldom had auy 


to sit with us, the neighbors feeling a delicacy 
Jest they would intrude upon our privacy. Our 
meetings were very satisfactory, and we were 
reluctant to make a change; but finding there 
were those around us who desired to meet with 
us if'a public meeting could be established, we 
adopted the plan we are now pursuing.” 

An interesting incident occurred at the last 
meeting | attended. A woman asked permission 
to say a few words, and no objection being 
made, she told us that she was from Illinois 
and was formerly of the Baptist persuasion, and 
at one time thought that all true religion was 
in that organization; but now she feit differ- 
ently, and saw the folly of great and fine 
churches. She believed the Friends were right ; 
and she was grateful for the privilege of sitting 
with us. I thought her a tender spirited 
woman who was under exercise, and was looking 
toward Friends for that true, inward peace that 
she has failed to find elsewhere. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to meet 
occasionally, as in this instance and in the 
meeting established in Chicago, young men 
who are unwilling to part with their precious 
birthright, and who, appreciating our testimo- 
nies, have courage and strength enough to stand 
firm in their support. I trust the example of 
these will stimuiate others who may be simi- 
larly situated to go and do likewise. 

How many are there wandering up and down 
in the land, as sheep without a shepherd, and : 
who are as it were “upon the mountains of } 
Gilboa, where there is neither dew nor rain, 
nor fields of offering.” Many such, I believe, 
would comé to us if we would but be faithful, | 
and erect our altars, where even the two or three } 
are to be found prepared to worship the Father 
in spirit and io truth. R. E. Evans. 

sienna 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. 9. 
(Continued from page 648.) 
SWITZERLAND, 9th mo., 1866. 

The sun shone brightly on our departure from 
the beautiful lake Lucerne, in an open carriage, 
for our drive to Hospenthal. The road was 
excellent and the route magnificent, passing 
through a very wild and rugged country, con- 
stautly ascending and always in sight of the 
Reuss, whose turbulent waters rushed past us 
in an unceasing series of rapids, making a de- 
scent of several thousand feet, in the course of 
a few hours’ drive. We crossed this brawling 
torrent eight different times; the last bridge, 
calied the Devil’s Bridge, spans a chasm fearful 
to contemplate, and we cannot help wondering 
how any could ever be found with nerves strong 
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enough to undertake and carry out such tre- 
mendous works. There are roads here in Switz. 
erland that would put to the blush any con. 
structions I have ever seen in America; they 
must have cost a vast amount in labor and in 
money. After stopping at Hasen for dinner, 
we enjoyed the refreshing contrast of a drive 
through a lovely fertile valley, where the last 
haymaking of the season was busily going for- 
ward, and men, women and children were en- 
gaged in mowing, raking and gathering the fra- 
grant freight into enormous cloths, which they 
tie up and carry on their backs into the barns. 
It seems to me that in domestic labor horses 
are almost superfluous here, and will be while 
there are women enough to supply their places, 
if indeed the name of woman can be applied to 
those poor, dirty, hard-featured, bowed-down, 
worn-out looking animals which represent the 
female, though certainly not the fairer part of 
creation, in this benighted country. At Hos- 
penthal we found a large and very comfortable 
hotel, at the entrance to what appeared at a 
distance a pretty and picturesque village, but 
in a stroll up the main street, we discovered it 
to be as filthy as it was picturesque; and it was 
bard to believe that in its dingy and miserable 
cabins, looking like exaggerated pig-sties, any 
human creatures could fiud a “ home;” and yet 
out of one of these very cabins there came a 
man of respectable and intel/iyent appearance, 
who, finding we were consulting about the road 
or direction we were to take, joined us, and, in 
very good English, gave us several items of im- 
portant information. ‘Those who have been among 
our beautiful, bright New England villages, ean 
scarcely imagine how anything, bearing the 
same name, can be so utterly different. The 
people who live on these magnificent mountain- 
sides build their houses iu the roughest possi- 
ble manner of larch wood, which very soon 
turns almost black from exposure to the weather ; 
and as the windows are few and small, and the 
chimney generally represented by a mere open- 
ing in the roof, their appearance is dreary and 
monotonous— dwellings and barns huddled to- 
gether almost as closely as in a city, or only 
separated by a muc-puddle or a dung-hill form 
the external picture of these Alpine hamlets— 
and as far as we could observe through the open 
doors, their inner life cannot be much more 
cheerful. Our journey on the morrow was 
designated on the programme as tending toward 
the Rhone glacier and across the Furca Pass. 
We were off in our carriage about eight o’clock. 
The morning was very fine, and we had a 
splendid drive among the mountain peaks, with 
snow all around us, and frequently lying in 
heaps along the road-side, and reached the gla- 
cier by one o'clock, or I skould say the inn, for 
we had been wiuding down the mountains, in 
full view of this magnificent object for three 
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uarters of an hour; and I assure thee the 
Grindelwald glacier, over which we had so 
amusing a scramble, had to hide its diminished 
head, as we gazed at this, the greatest almost 
of its kind in all Switzerland. I can never 
cease to marvel, in looking at them, that those 
enormous bodies of ice should continue appar- 
ently as firm and cold as ever, through all the 
long warm days of summer; and another won- 
der that presents itself is the fact, that the 
Rhone owes its origin entirely to the melting 
of this very glacier under the surface, whence 
we saw it istuing in a large and rapid stream. 
After dining at the Glacier Inn, we took a drive 
of two hours through a desolate country to 
Miinster, arriving there in time for a view of 
the surrounding snow peaks by the light of the 
setting sun. Our next day’s drive was along 
the valley of the Rhone, part of it wild and 
desolate in the extreme, and part of it grand 
and beautiful, but not so fertile and cultivated 
ae [ had imagined it. We noticed in coming 
further south a peculiar kind of vegetation, 
covering the recks and mountain sides, and 
clothing them with a rich, warm crimson and 
orange coloring that was exquisitely lovely, 
“bathing all things in beauty.” By five o’clock 
we were at Visp, a dreary-louking village which 
was desolated by an earthquake in 1855, and 
has not yet recovered from its effects. 
Cuamovnl, 10th mo., 1866. 
One of our excursions since being here was 
to the Col de Balme—a high ridge or Scheideck 
between two chains of mountains. We first 
drove for an hour to the village of Argentine ; 
then took mules, and were on the summit by 
two o'clock. We had a beautiful view of the 
valley of the Rhone and of Chamouni, but 
Mont Blane and the other snow-peaks were 
almost entirely conecaled by light fleecy clouds, 
which, toward evening, grew darker and hea- 
vier. . . . . I must now tell thee of the 
greatest and most successful trip of the season. 
R. has been up to the Grand Mulets, half way 
to the summit of Mont Blanc. It was arranged 
that R., J. and I should set out at seven o’clock 
yesterday morning, on mules, for the Pierre 
Pointue, whence they, with two guides and a 
porteur carrying warm covering and provisions, 
should proceed on foot, while I returned with 
the mules and the other man. Every thing was 
carried out ‘to the letter.” The morning was 
brignt and lovely, and we arrived at Pierre 
Pointue before ten o’clock, and after taking a 
cup of warm coffee, I saw them depart, not, I 
must acknowledge, without sending with them 
many an anxious thought. I then turned to 
walk back after the three mules and their driver, 
and reached the hotel in time to have a good 
view of my two friends and their guides through 
the telescope just before they had attained the 
Grand Mulets, at one o'clock. ‘The travellers 


were so fresh that, after resting an hour and a 
half and eating their lunch, they commenced 
the descent, and were again at the hotel by 
seven o'clock. KR. said some parts of the route 
looked at first impracticable, and crevasses of 
unknown depth and a fearful width had to be 
crossed, but their guides were thoroughly de- 
pendable, and they were all four tied together 
with a good strong rope, so that they bad not 
even a tremulous feeling. At the Grand Mulets 
they saw a record made a few days before by 
one of our friends, who had been to the summit 
of Mont Blane. The record ended thus, “ Tak- 
ing into cousideration the liability to serious 
annoyance and danger attending this trip, and 
the small chance for a view, the ascent of Mont 
Blane is registered as one of the most foolishly 
spent days of my life.” . 

During one of our walks we saw some women 
breaking flax and hemp. It was a new sight 
tome. ‘The women at every little homestead 
are busy preparing the winter spinning. They 
are always at work, and generally knitting as 
they walk. Their only rest or recreation appears 
to be attending mass. They are very courteous, 
and always give us a pleasant “bon jour,” as 
we pass them. I have often counted nive or 
ten families in sight at once all down on their 


| knees on the earth getting out their potatoes. 


The parties generally consist of women and 
children, rarely any able-bodied men among 
them, but often the old yrandfather and grand- 
mother, bent, and withered, and decrepit, 
owing to the severe and constant toil they 
have probably been enduring since they were 
large enough to carry a basket strapped to their 
backs. We have seen children, certainly not 
more than six years old, carrying heavy loads 
in that way. Tbe winters here rust be in- 
tensely dreary and bleak. This morning, it was 
just ten o’clock when the suashine first reached 
the valley—the mountains are so enormously 
high on both sides. The storms and avalanches 
are very destructive, and we might suppose 
there were few inducements for persons to live 
here. I should think they would joyfully hail 
the approach of spring. One of the women told 
me they always kept their spinning for winter 
work, because the snow was too deep for them 
to go out. What wretched times they must 
have in their dismal cabins, where, so far as [ 
can see, there is not the first appearance of de- 
cent comforts. In the sunny clime of Italy, 
the poor people can live in the open air all win- 
ter, and they are apparently so ignorant of what 
we would consider necessary home-arrange- 
ments, that the want does not affect them. 
Here, however, the people are not poverty- 
stricken, most of them being small proprietors, 
and it is really wonderful that they cau content 
themselves year after year in such ways of liv- 
ing. In one of our walks along the high road 
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we met a gentleman ona mule, and by his side | their different views are given in the spirit of 
was walking a peasant woman with a long stick, brotherly kindness and charity, we think no 


with which to goad the mule on to activity. |p o59, can arise—but the result may be to ex- 
They passed on—so did we; and on our return 


we again saw the woman astride of the mule| Pad the understanding and dispel prejudice, 

and on a full trot. She recognized us, remarked| In scanning error, Truth may be more fully 

on our long stay in the place, and then wished| comprehended and embraced. The man who 

us “bon jour,” and trotted off as independently | habitually makes Truth the guide of his life, 
as an Arab on his camel. : . : : : 
perenne becomes gifted with a superior wisdom, and is 

not likely to err upon matters of vital import- 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |22°: but even he should be watchful, that he 

sain aa | presumes not upon previous knowledge, and 

that he keeps his mind open to the teachings of 
the hour. ‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now,” may equally 
apply to the disciples of Christ at the present 
day, as when uttered by the blessed Jesus to 

his immediate followers. Who then shall limit 

the unfoldings of Christian light and knowl- 

edge. 

We consider it essential for the health and 
growth of a religious body that its members 
should possess the freedom which the Truth 
gives; and this is the liberty which we would 
accord to all, with the desire that in its use it 
may not be abused. 








PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 4, 1868. 














AnoTtuerR Year.—As we enter the New 
Year, we have naturally been led not only to ex- 
amine the records of the past, but to look forward 
to the duties which, as Editors, will continue to 
devolve upon us. These are impogtant, and can 
only be discharged with satisfaction to ourselves 
as we conscientiously keep in view the object of 
our labor. We feel this emphatically to be, to 
advance the testimonies of Truth as held by 
Friends, to furnish nutriment which will 


strengthen the mental powers, and cherish a 
desire for good. 








The love of goodness only becomes real by 
doing good. The mere admiration of duty, 
without an effort for its accomplishment, will 
but resolve itself into cant or unmeaning 
phrases. As the love of the Father is per 
fected by keeping His commandments, so the 
secret of the*Lord is with them that fear Him. 
To the pure heart, more than to the merely clear 
intellect, is given the knowledge of the Heavenly | iu some Meetings they are here, in makin ag 
Kingdom. Jesus testified that his judgment] general visit to their members. The object of 
was just, because he sought not his own will,| this visit is explained in the letter from our 
but the will of the Father who sent Him. Hej Friend. She says, “In our last Monthly Meet- 


also said, he that doeth His will shail know of |ing a Standing Committee of women Friends 
my doctrine. 


—_-—__ -~er—-_ 


Socrety Care.—Another word of encour 
agement comes to us in a private letter from 
one of our Friends in the West, showing the 
steady increase of concern for the advancement 
of our young members in the knowledge of 
those Testimonies we feel called to bear; and 
also showing that Friends there are engaged, as 













was appointed to visit all the female members, 
We bring into view the Source of wisdom, also those who, though not members, are in the 

in order that we ourselves may not only be practice of attending our meetings. All are to 

benefited by it, but to encourage all to seek the | be included in this visit—the rich and poor, the 

same inexhaustible Fountain. In the continued | sick and well, the joyful and sorrowing—that we 

\ evidences furnished us, of an awakening in| may become better acquainted with each other, 
various parts of our heritage to a sens eof a and that our interest in and sympathy for one 
slumbering condition and the need of arous-| another may be increased. I hope good will 

ing from it, we have felt it right to open our| result to both visitors and visited. We also 

columns to an expression of this feeling by the | meet one evening in each week and read Serip- 

sincere and honest seekers after Truth. These| ture, converse on the subjects brought up, and 

vary in judgment as to the causes of defects, | examine the ground upon which the testimonies 

and as to the remedial means; but so long as|and doctrines held by Friends rest. Our First- 
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day schools are progressing nicely, and we en- 
joy them.” 


oi 

MarrieD, on the 16th of Fourth month, 1867, in 
Half Moon Township, Centre Co., Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the house of John Way, Davip Marrern 
to Mary M. Way, daughter of John and Mary Way. 
, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1867, with the 
approbation of the Monthly Meeting of New York, 
at the residence of Charles M. Carpenter, Brooklyn, 
Hexry T. Wittets, of Manbasset, Long Island, to 
Sopaia UNDERHILL, of the former place. 

poate 

Diep, on the 24th of Tenth month, 1867, at his 
residence in Half Mocn Township, Centre County, 
Pa., Ronert Way, in the 79th year of his age, an 
Elder and member of Centre Monthly and Particular 
Meetings. He was a consistent member, much be- 
loved by all who knew him, 

——, on the evening of the 17th of Twelfth month, 
Mary Buntine, daughter of Philip S. and Helen 
Mary Justice, in her 24th year. 

, on the morning of the 3d ult., in Schuylkill 
Township, Chester Co., Pa., Rotano Montour Peart, 
aged 28 years. 

, on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1867, Mary, 
wife of Ephraim Gardner, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age; a member and Elder of Baltimore Par- 
ticnlar and Monthly Meetings. 

In the death of this our dear friend, we feel that 
we have met with a sad bereavement, and that a 
void has been made in our midst not easily filled. 
Being impre:sed in early life with the necessity of 
living not only in unity with her friends, but in 
union and communion with her Creator, she sought 
His help, and was thereby qnalified to perform all 
the duties of life, as wife, mother, friend and neigh- 
bor. She was constant in attending meetings, and 
encouraged all, by her example and precept, not to 
neglect that important duty. Her judgment being 
clear and abounding in the love of Truth, qualified 
her for the important stations of Overseer and Elder, 
which she filled with satisfaction and comfort to her 
friends. We feel, in looking over her long and use- 
fal life, that she might have adopted the langnage 
of the apostle, “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course and kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
Her genile spirit has passed to the realms of eternal 
bliss | and j ined the innumerable company that sur- 
round the throne of God. Hi. 

Battimous, Twelfth mo. 23d, 1867 

ete 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, First month 8th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library Room. Jacos M. Ettis, Clerk. 

—_—_—-<69——- 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR. 


Stated meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 
First mont 4th, 1868, at 8 o’clock. Final action 
on the proposed charter. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


—__-__—_-—~ee 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 











Conferences will be held at Race Street Meeting- 
house on the 8th, and Green St. on the 9th inst. A 


general invitation is extended. 
or 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 








Firet month 7th, 1868, Lecture by Dr. J. Gisnons 


Hunt, illustrated by views from the Stereopticon. 



















FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, First month 3d, 1863, at 3 o’clock. 
Lypia H. Hatt, Cerk. 


encima 
CHANGE OF HOUR. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
has changed the hour of meeting to 103 o’clock on 
First-day and Fourth-day mornings at Race Street 
Meeting-house, and at the indulged meeting at West 
Philadelphia on First-day morning, until the lst 
of Fourth month next. 

sneccahlisifliielinaeacatsion 
APPEAL FOR AID. 

The Home for aged and infirm colored persons, 
No. 340 South Front Street, has an exhausted treas- 
ury, and an appeal is pow made to Friends and 
others interested in this charity to forward their 
contributions to the Treasurer, 

Sam's R, Suipiey, 111 South Fourth, 
or to Dittwyn Parrisu, 1017 Cherry, 
Strepuen Smita, 921 Lombard, 
M. Batperston, 902 Spring Garden, 
or any other of the managers. 

The annual meeting of the contributors will be 
held on Fifth-day evening next, First month 9:h, at 
8 o’clock, in Liberty Hall, Lombard above Seventh, 
to which all are invited. 

sitihcae liinacsiaai 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself: for 
every man has need to be forgiven.— Herbert. 

-- oo — 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


A VOICE FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 


“ Language is fossil history.” So say the 
explorers of the field of philosophy mapped out 
for us in the bygone ages. Is not this asser- 
tion true also in relation to places and spots 
named after historic:] events? But for these 
names, so indelibly attached, the history would 


| be often almost forgotten, and the spot remain 


unnoticed. Language is in this sense an all- 
pervading photog srapher, fixing the lights and 
shades of history upon mountain and vy: alley, 

green fields and ruined walls. Runnymede or 
Waterloo, Kenilworth or Carisbrook, are, to a 
vast mass of persons, clearer evidence of the 
scenes once enacted around them than that 
which musty books or unlocalized tradition can 
supply. “ Why, I have seen the very spot 
where it happened,” is, in effect, the summary , 
proof often given oe the truth of his- 
torical incidents. Nay, I have known people 
insist on the truth of that beautiful allegory of 
‘the old man’s home.”’ because they had seen 
the pathway down which the wanderer strayed, 

and had rested upon the very style at Bon- 
chureh upon which he sat. 

Such were the ideas passing through my mind 
as, leaving the departing ship on her voyaye to 
the stormy Cape, | saw the words “ Canute 
Castle” inscribed upon a somewhat pretentious- 
looking building facing the entrance to the 
Southampton Dock gates. The words at once 
recalled to me the legend of the great Canute 
rebuking his courtiers, which tradition says oc- 
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curred on the very spot where we now stand. 
The incident is too well known to repeat, and 
yet too instructive to be forgotten in the his- 
tory of the old town. We know how, when 
the rippling sea refused to obey the behest of 
the mighty monarch who spake to check the ris- 
ing tide’s advance, his flattering attendants 
stood abashed in the presence of their king, 
when he humbly confessed that God alone is 
great, and refused thenceforth to wear a crown. 

The vein of historic incident thus unexpect- 
edly opened up, my imagination wandered back 
into the olden time, and, forgetting modern 
docks, steamers, and locomotives, ignoring tele- 
graph wires above and iron rails below, I saun- 
tered on along the platform wall beneath the 
gateway of the old bridewell; the very place 
in which, two centuries ago, as that painstak- 
ing recorder, Besse, tells us, there were incar- 
cerated twenty-two innocent Friends, for the 
crime of being at an unlawful assembly,—to 
wit, a Quaker’s meeting; and he adds, alas! 
that in the same year eight women Friends 
were also committed to this miserable prison for 
refusing to take the caths! A year or two 
after, we again find some fifteen men and four 
women imprisoned at Southampton for “ attend- 
ing their religious meetings.” 

Gray and gloomy do the old walls now look 
in their striking contrast to the gay yachts and 
the sparkling waters of the animated harbor; 
yet, possibly in still stranger antagonism to the 
iron bars and outward gloom of this old prison 
house where the joyful praises which broke 
forth through walls and ceiling upwards unto 
heaven, from the lips and hearts of these pris 
oners of the Lord. “ Rejoice and be exceed- 
ingly glad, for great is your reward,” were 
words I doubt not uttered as well as felt by 
these well-versed Scripture readers. 

We fiud at this period the Friends at South- 
ampton were frequently pulled by force out of 
their meetings and imprisoned ; and strange to 
me now was the reflection that these oppressed 
Quaker captives once looked out upon the same 
waters and changeless shore before me from 
those very windows within sight of which I 
now read the following public notice :— 

“ At the request of a Minister of the Society 
of Friendz, a Meeting for Worship will be held 
in their Meeting-House, in Castle Square, to 
which the public are respectfully invited.” 

Comment is needless. Let the mourners 
over the “* good old times ” look on this picture 













esque High Street, [ recalied the fact that, in 
a place now abounding with dissenting chapels 
and schools, the same old writer tells us that 
one William Jennings “ was twice imprisoned, 


having been prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical 


Court for teaching school without the Bishop’s 
license !”” 


But the whole town is studded with such 


archives, and localized through its streets and 
its prisons, are these intolerant deeds of bygone 
years indelibly photographed for the gaze of 


posterity. I passed the site of the old market 
place and the council chamber from whence the 


mayor and justices once dealt injustice without 


measure. ‘he Mayor of Southampton seems 


to have had a peculiar satisfaction in sending 
harmless men to prison. 


Thomas Willis, taken 
at a meeting for worship, was by him sent to 
prison, where he died after seven months’ con- 
finemeut, “ contentedly laying down his life 
for his constancy in religion.” In 1670 the 
mayor sent constables to a meeting held at 
George Embree’s house, where they seized 
eleven men and several women; the men were 
“sent to a stinking prison, where they were 
kept six days,” and they fined G. Embree £20 
for his house, taking goods to the value of £56 
to pay the fine. Even parish beadles were not 
beneath the notice of this furious zeal. W. 
Jennings, for refusing to take an oath on enter- 
ing upon that office, was sent to Barragate 
prison, and confined there about three months, 
and John Strutt, also chosen a beadle, was im- 
prisoned there ten weeks for a like offence. 
Many were imprisoned for “ absence from the 
national worship,” and Joseph Jones was sent 
to jail “ fora pretended debt of £220 tor eleven 
months’ absence from the national worship !” 

But the sufferer most vividly before my mind 
was Ambrose Rigge, who, the same faithful 
chronicler informs us— 

“ As he was going to visit his friends in 
prison at Southampton, was seized on by a con- 
stable and other officers, and was by the 
mayor's order whipped in the market-place ; 
then was he thrown down backward into a 
wheelbarrow, carried so up a part of the High 
Street, then thrown into a dung-cart, and so 
sent away from tything to tything, and threat- 
ened that if he came again he should be whip- 
ped twice as much, burnt on the shoulder, and 
banished the land. Most barbarous (continues 
the historian) was this usage of an innocent 
man for no other offence than performing the 


and then on that, and say upon which side the | Christian duty of visiting those who were in 


goodness mostly lies. 
Oppressed in thought beneath the intolerant 


prison.” 


Barbarous indeed! Faint not thou brave- 




















atmosphere of two hundred years ago, I failed ; hearted Ambrose! the story of thy sufferings 
to notice the modern features of the lively | shall live on when the very name of thy perse- 
town, with the bow-windows and «pleasant cutors is buried in well-merited oblivion. Thou 
countenances for which the guide book tells us| who hast thus sown in tears shalt reap in joy ; 
it is distinguished ; but, turning up the pictur- ' for to such faithful visiting of the uaked and 
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smut eisai aeeasaasaataninitiaeaniidataaeccaiaaieaiaaiamntanatisiniiaaaiitiamasiaeriat 
sick and imprisoned do the precious words at-'two Justices of the Peace. They attended 
tach, “ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of| with many of the townspeople, in order to show 
these, my brethren, ye did it unto Mr.” their respect for the Quaker whois there buried.” 

But to proceed ;—with this vivid narrative|The words at once carried me back again to 
before my mind’s eye, I wended my way up|my former reverie, which the sweet repose 
through the selfsame street, beneath the old| of this little grave-yard had wellnigh banished. 
archway of the “ Barragate prison’ (now the| Strange indeed (I ejaculated) are the scenes 
Bar-gate town-hall, within whose walls the free | enacted upon this earth when brought face to 
born citizens so often assemble to denounce in- | face without the intervening element of time ! 
humanity and bigotry, and to welcome unfor-| Two centuries ago the Mayor and Justices of 
tunate exiles from many a foreign clime) ; on-| Southampton ordered to be flogged and dragged 
ward through the Above Bar Street to the} at the cart’s tail up through the long High 
bounds were the tything ends, and the mayor’s| Street and Above Bur, as far as the avenue be- 
deputy consigned the patient Ambrose to the| fore us, an honest Friend, well known and of 
tender mercies of, perchance, a less bitter care-| good repute; they did it, not because he had 
taker. And now at this very spot, turning wy| committed any crime, but solely because he 
eyes to the left, I see, nestling beneath the tall| wa? a Quaker, and went to the town gaol to 
elm trees, the “ Quaker’s burial-ground,” as it| visit the suffering men and women who lay in- 
is called in the old map of the town—a place | carcerated on account of their non attendauce 
in which, from its antiquity, the remains of|at the national worship. Now, the same of- 
some of these early suiferers very probably | ficials come voluntarily along the same highway, 


rest. stop at the same spot, and stand before the 
“There is a calm for those who weep, grave of a fellow-professor of the ill-usced Am- 

A rest for weary pilgrims found, . brose, listening to the preaching and prayer of 

Who softly lie and sweetly sleep otner members of this sect, whom their prede- 


ri ” . . *): 
Low in the ground. cessors yloried in despoiling ; and, to crown all, 


There is something peculiarly soothing in|the mayor himself is a “ Hebrew of the He- 
contemplating the soft grassy mounds of the| brews,” whom his predecessors in office would 
South of England burial-grounds, especially | unquestionably have now dvubly fined—first, 
when undisfigured by huge gravestones and | for not attending the national worship ; second- 
false monuments. ‘The sepulchre was in ally, for attending a Quaker gathering. Thus 
garden,’ we are told by the beloved disciple, | (thought I) are the ways of Providence vindi- 
and the harmony of this junction of tombs|eated,—even “ the wrath of man shall praise 
with evergreen shrubs, roses, and violets,| him.” The unlimited brutality with which 
whilst the solemn pines wave their tops in soft| the early Friends were treated worked its own 
requiem above the sleeping dead, is touchingly | cure ;—throuzh their stripes and imprison- 
excmplified in this quiet burying-place of the| ments, through their suffering lives and cruel 
Friends. There stand the fir-tree, and the | deaths, do we now dwell at ease, reaping the 
pine, and the box-tree together; “there shall| fruits of their labors and of their constancy 
the almond-tree flourish, and the voice of birds ;| under trial. Through their struggles has the 
yet man goetb to his long bome, and the dust| field of toleration been maiuly won for us. 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the! Thankfulness to them, and gratitude to God, 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” who had so overruled the past for our benefit, 

As I east a look around upon the simple ree- covered my spirit as I left the quiet resting- 
ords of “ name, age, and date,” and recognized | place of this once afflicted people, and returned 
thus the last resting-place of not a few once|to my quarters in the town, a wiser and sad- 
dear to me, and honored of the Church, my | der, and yet withal a happier man. 





eyes suffused with tears. “These all died in SPECTATOR. 
faith,” were the cheering words echoed within See 
my heart, and the soughing of the wind es 


through the firs above broke upon my ear,}| Men are tempted to look on business as a 
swelling into sweet soft melody unto Him who| matter to be pursued merely with regard to 
“giveth songs in the night,” and before whom | their own selfish interests. They do not see 
I now silently bowed my head and worshipped. | that their toil and energy are but just one wheel 

But turning to where a pensive willow|in the vast mechanism of industrial aud com- 
spread its fresh-budding branches around the| mercial enterprise, by which the world is com- 
‘graves of a household,” I beheld one mound | pacted together. He who thinks of work as 
upon which no grass was to be seen. ‘ Three | just the means of feeding and clothing himself 
days ago,” said my informant, in reply to my|and his househ ld, degrades it. It is a thread 
question, “ there stood around the open grave|in the warp that invites the weaving industry 
of the Friend who lies beneath it. the Mayor of | of the world. It is a telegraphic wire that is 
Southampton, with the late Sheriff, and one or! linked to the vast system that covers all lands, by 
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And tuneful songsters of the air, that safe 

Had wioged their flight to warmer climes, could not, 
As in the summer-time, with their sweet melodies 
Salute our ears, yet snow-birds then 

With the Fringillas lingered round our doors 

To gather carefully the cramb:, to them 

A sumptuous repast, and in return, 

Evincing seemingly their gratitude, 3 

Offered their simple chirpings. There is One 

Who cared for them—He also cares for us. 


which the race is drawn into sympathy and 
brotherhood. We are building up all over the 
globe the structure of a humanizing Christian 
civilization, and to its grand and symmetrical 
completion all things tend. It is & nobler 
thing than the Athenian Parthenon or the 
temple of Solomon; and the million workers 
who contribute to it are, in separate spheres, all 
working together. One quarries, another 
chisels, another excavates, another combines; 
but if one is honorable so are they all; and 
whoever uaderstands the meaning of God's 
providence in his Jot, may carry about with him 
the ennobling consciousness that while he 
toils to feed his hunger, he is working, too, to 
bless the world. All toilers, moreover, are 
fellow-workmen—are brothers; and while they 
toil, if they do it with consecrated aims, 
and under a sense of duty, are becoming 
educated as books and academies cannot ed- 
ucate them—educated to find more than gems 
and yold in every quarry ; educated to the ex- 
ercise of all the virtues of endurance and high 
effort, acd the development of character in its 
most sterling form. 

But if, instead of taking this view of business 
—instead of seeing in it God’s wise appoint 
ment as an industrial ministry to the well being 
of the race, instead of accepting it as a duty 
which enables us to serve, and gives us the 
means of usefulness and beneficence, a man re- 
gards it as just the means of his own personal 
emolument and selfish advantage, then he sinks 
himself to the level of the ox that ploughs, or 
of the fox that burrows. His sordid soul gravi- 
tates to the clod, and his pursuit of business will 
be the worship of seifishness; it will be unut- 
terably mean and loathsome. He will turn that 
which was meant as a ladder to climb, into a 
ladder to descend, and every new round of for- 
tune that he adds to his estate will be a letting 
down of his manhood.—//ours at Lome. 


———___-2 6g 

















































At length 
The slow-retiring winter, with its storms 
Tempestuons, with its chilling winds that swept 
O’er the blue fi lds of air, and snows 
That had descended to eusbroud the face 
Of ever-smiling Nature, passed away, and Spring— 
The lovely Spring—re urned as it was wont 
To gather ’neath the sun’s indulgent rays 
The elements of growth for varied life; 
And from their scaly coverings the buds 
Opened into the light, and beautitully oll 
Expanded then to bloom, clothing the earth 
With loveliness again—the woodlands and the fields 
With verdure and with flowers of every bue 
Delightful to the eye. O how, with -raptured hearts, 
Then might we take the pleasant morning walk! 
And greater were the joy to go forth with the thought 
That the great Being who bad given all 
These varied forms of beauty, aud in each 
Displayed a workmanship divine, 
Designed for all His children here below 
A joyous Spring-time in their round of years,— 
A time for budding virtue,—fitting time 
For holiest of affections in the heart 
To spring forth and unfold in the pure light 
And atmosphere of heaven. 


Summer then came 
With its full tide of sunsbine to make glad 
All nature with rejoicing: ; and their nutes the birdg 
Resounded throngh the woods, and lavishingly poured 
From tree-top high and from low bramble-tbush 
Their silvery strains of joy; while all the fields 
To them that gather for the winter time 
Prowised abundant harvest. This is life; 
The summer of our years (if they are not 
Cut off untimely) must come on, and life, 
Howe’er diversified, should picture then 
The promise of a rich and plenteous yield 
Of thoughts and aspirations and of loves 
Maturing for a higher sphere than this. 


Autumn at last 
Came on. The trees were laden now with fruit; 
The harvest of the year all gathered in 
For the approaching winter, sweet reward 
And certain for the laborer’s toil; and fading flower 
And falling leaf, nipt by the chilling frost, 
Proclaimed the closing year as drawing nigh. 
Thus cometh on the autumn-time of life ; 
And in its progress through the mystic round 
Of these unceasingly revolving years 
Follow with silent footsteps slow Decay. 
Well shall it be for us if when tbat change 
Sooner or later Time will bring to all, is ours— 
Ay, when the languid eye, the pallid cheek 
Ani faltering step alike declare 
The circuit of Life’s Seasons well nigh ruan— 
Well shall it be for us if we may feel 
We have not lived in vain; and reap at last 
(When all the varied changes have their end) 
The rich reward of quietness within, 
Of joy unspeakable, and know 
In that concluding solemn hour, with us, 
All will be well. Hi. J. 


For Friends’ Ivtelligencer. 
RETROSPECTION. 
lst mo. 1st, 1868. 
Critpren! ye 

Who hailed rejoicingly the last New Year, 
And ye who felt, wheu it came ushering in, 
Some pang of sorrow which affliction brought, 
That seemed untimely, to your peaceful homes, 
To teach th’ impressive lesson, life, 
However promising its hopes, its smiles, 
However fair, hath on its front inscribed 
“ Uncertainty below’’—come, let us all, 
In thoughtful mood, while Winter bolds 
His sterner reign without, gather around 
The cheerful fireside now; review the past— 
The bygone year—and from the circling change 
Made by the rolling Seasons, haply draw 
Some useful lesson to instruct the heart. 


The Winter lingered long, yet while it held 
Its sway and spread o’er all the fields, 
The vallies and the woods its mantle white, 
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From the Riverside Magazine. 
STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


Many persens suppose that the two pictures 
which form a stereoscopic view are just alike, 
and that it is solely the stereoscopic instrument 
which produces the peculiar effect of distance 
and perspective in the figures represented. 

This is a mistake. The two pictures upon 
one slide are, in reality, different from each 
other; and the peculiar effect depends upon this 
difference. Two pictures precisely alike, and 
placed side by side, will not be a stereoscopic 
view. The difference is very slight, and a 
casual observer may compare the two without 
discerning it. And even one who is informed 
that there is a difference may examine a num- 
ber of slides before he will detect what it is, 
for in some views it is much more obvious than 
in others; but the difference exists in all, and 
is essential to constitute a stereoscopic picture. 

If you shut one eye, and look with the 
other only, you will see less distiuetly than with 
both. But besides the lack of distinctness, 
you will find that there is another singular dif- 
ference between looking with one eye and with 
two. With one eye you cannot accurately 
judge of distances. If you ask some person to 
put forth his hand, and to shut one eye, and 
you then bring some object, such as a book, at 
one side of his hand, but at a little distance 
from it, and ask him to touch the book, he will 
move his finger in the direction in which the 
book seems to be, but very likely he will not 
touch it at all; for with one eye he cannot 
judge whether you have brought it within his 
reach or hold it just beyond his reach. 

The same thing is seen by placing a closed 
penknife a quarter of the edge of the table, 
and then with one eye shut taking three steps 
toward the table, the distance haviog been 
previously measured, so as to bring the person 
at arms’ length away, and attempting with the 
forefinger to strike the knife, which is on a line 
with the finger. In almost every trial the fin- 
ger will fall short of striking the knife. 

There is another difference to be noticed be- 
sides that cf distance. Put a wafer on the 
glass pane of the window, and then look out 
with one eye and observe what object in the 
landscape is hidden by the wafer. Then, with- 
out moving the head, close that eye and open 
the other. The wafer will no longer hide the 
same object, but it will appear to have moved 
toward one side, and it now hides something 
else. If, then, still keeping the head in the 
same position, you look with both eyes open, 
you will see both the objects that were before 
concealed, but at the same time you will seem 
to see two wafers, one against each of these 
objects. While the sight is fixed upon the 
landscape beyend, the wafer seems double ; but 
if you fix your sight on-the wafer, you may be 





— 


conscious of adouble image of the objects beyond. 
If a wafer is not at hand, the end of the finger 
placed against the glass will answer the pur- 
pose. The same effect may be produced 
very clearly by holding up one finger to look at, 
and with the other hand holding up, at a dis- 
tance beyond it, a pencil or any such object, 
and comparing the vision received by one eye 
alone with that received by the other. Then, 
with both eyes open, observe that if both eyes 
are fixed on the finger two pencils are seen, 
and if both are fixed on the pencil two fingers 
are seen. While looking thus with both eyes, 
if the pencil be removed toa greater distance, 
the two images of the finger will appear to open, 
or remove from each other; or, if the sight is 
at the time fixed upon the finger, the two 
images of the pencil will appear tu open or re- 
move from each other. 


Looking out of a door or window, first with 
one eye and then quickly with the other, 
presents to view two different pictures of what 
is beyond ; and what we see when we look with 
| both eyes contains all that is visible in either 
view. At whatever we look, in ordinary 
visions, these double images are produced. 
And although we are not usually conscious of the 
process, it is by no means of these double 
images that we are able to estimate dis- 
tances. 

If we had not two eyes we could not have 
these double images. Kach eye forms upon its 
own retina a different picture; aud as the eyes 
are not one above the other, but on the same 
horizontal plane, things which come precisely 
in range with each other in the view of one 
eye, cannot be precisely in range with each 
other in the view of the other eye. It is for 
this reason that the marksman shuts one 
eye when he takes aim; the surveyor does the 
same when he lays a course with the compass ; 
and the carpenter, when he sights a straight 
edge. While one eye cannot measure distances, 
two eyes cannot take a range. 


Therefore we know that not only two sepa- 
rate pictures are taken by the eyes, in ordinary 
vision, but these pictures are unlike. They are 
of the same size, and embrace the same general 
objects, but each is from a different point of 
view, depending on the distance from the 
pupil of one eye to that of the other; and each 
therefore is with a different perspective. 

Look now at one of the slides for the stereo- 
scope, and it will be seen that the two pictures 
upvn it differ in the same way. <A view that 
presents some tall object in the foreground, 
such as a tower, or the stem of a tree, and some 
other objects at a distance behind it, is the 
best for this purpose. The things which the 
tree or tower conceals in one picture will be 
shown or partly shown in the other, the tree or 
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tower seeming to be slightly moved, just as the 
wafer on the window-pane appeared. 

The camera with which oidinary photographs 
are taken is like the eye. It is, in fact, an imi- 
tation of the eye. ‘The round hole, or tube, in 
front, contains the lens, which is like the 
cornea or surface of the eyeball, and the crys- 
talline lens which is contained within it; and 
the brass cap, which shuts over the tube, is 
like the eyelids, to keep the dust out. 


Swiss say the glacier purifies itsclf. For, 
strange as it seems, the glacier docs not suffer 
either block or grain of sand within its clear, 
transparent masses, and, though covered for 
miles with millions of crumbling stones, with 
heaps of foliage, and debris of every kind, at 
the foot of the mountain it is eo clear and pure 
that even the microscope fuils to discern the 
presence ot foreign bodies in its limpid waters. 


There| What is equally amazing is, that while all 


is a round disk, with a hole in its centre, whicb | weighty objects, leaves, insects, dead bodies 


fits into the tube; this is called the diaphragm, 
or stop. 


stones, or gravel, sink alike into the cold bed, 


This is like the iris with the pup'l,; the organic parts decay quickly in the frozen, 


which enlarges or contracts according to the | rigid mass, but the inorganic parts are thrown 


degree of light. 


The photographer cannot | up again. 


Years ago, a horse fell into one of 


make the aperture in his brass disk or dia-| these glaciers; it sank, making its outline dis- 


phragm expand or contract, and therefore he | 
usually provides several, with apertures of dif- | 
ferent sizes, and changes them from time to} 


time, as he may need. The plate of glass, 
which he brings out of his dark room, in a 


thin black case, and slips down into the camera. 


when the sittter is ready to have the picture 
taken, ia like the retina or membrane in the 
back part of the eye. It is upon this that the 
picture is taken; and as in the eye, soin the 
camera, the picture is taken upside down. 


‘'be ordinary camera thus resembles one eye, ! 


and the pictures taken with it resembles the 
vision which we get when we look with one eye. 

‘he camera with which stereoscopic pictures 
are made is a double camera, and resembles a | 
foreiead with two eyes in it. It makes two 


pictures at the same time, which differ from | 


each other as the image received by one eye 
Giffers from that received by the other. And it | 
is because they differ that they present, when | 
seen together as one, the appearanves of distauce 
and perspective, as if we were looking at real 
objects with both eyes. | 
The stereoscope itself is a peculiar pair of ; 
spectacles, to help us see the two pictures as | 
one, by looking at each one with the correspon- | 
ding eye. A. A. 
—___--~en - —___ -_ — 


HOW THE GLACIERS PURIFY THEMSELVES. 


They have, however, one mode of travel un- 
like all other kinds of locomoticn, and so mys- 
terious that human science has not yet fathomed | 
its nature. Large masses of rock, of truly 
gantic dimensions, when by accident they fall 
into the deep crevices of these glaciers, return | 
with quiet irresistible energy to the surface, 
moving slowly, steadily upward. Thus, not 
unfrequently, vast pyramids or stately pillars 
of ice, broken loose from the mother glacier, 
are seen standing in isolated grandeur, and 
crowned with huge masses of stone. After a 
while, the strange forms change and melt, the 
rock sinks deeper and deeper, until at last it is 
lost to sight, deeply buried in suow and ice. 
Yet, after a time, it reappears above, and the} 


ri- 


tiuetly, until it was seen no more. A year af- 
terward the clean, white skeleton projected from 
the top through the clear ice. In the middle 


| ‘ . 
of the sixteenth century, there was a succession 


of long winters, during which immense masses 
of snow fell, and increased the glaciers so much 
that they travelled faster and lower than usual, 


and in their course overwhelmed a little chapel 


at the foot of the Grindelwald. All was covered 
mountains high with snow and ice, and so re- 
mained for years, buried in ghastly silence. 
Buz, lo! all of a sudden there appeared a black, 
ungainly mass, high up on the glittering field 
—it was the chapel bell! Pious hands saved 
it, carried it to a neighboring town, and now 
the long-Luried bell rings merrily, Sabbath af- 
ter Sabbath —N. Y. Independent. 


THE BIRD OF TWO SONGS. 


I was standing in the garden with a stranger 
one cloudy, chilly, unsummer like afternoon in 
June. Near us was a large clump of iilac 
bushes, into which we sawa bird of a dingy, 
faded black color fly. Presently she broke out 
into what, perhaps, she called a song; but it 
was, in reality, just like the flat equalling of an 
old cat. ‘ Yaah! yaah!” she continued to 
cry. 

“Pray,” said the stranger, “what bird is 
that making such a horrible noise ?”’ 

“ That, sir, is the cat-bird.” 

“T should think so, and a burnt eat, too! I 
thought it was homely enough to the cye, but 
the color is nothing to this screech.” 

“T can’t say much at present to defend the 
poor bird, for looks and voice are against her. 
But I am confident you will think better of 
her ere lung.” 

The next morning I found my friend stand- 
ing in the piazza, listening to the notes of a 
bird in a thick sugar-maple near by. The song 
was that of a mocking- bird, not so wonderful 
as the notes of the real mocking-bird, nor even 
so sweet as that of the thrush, yet they were 
round and full, and often exquisite. She seemed 
to repeat the note of every bird with which she 
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was acquainted,—robin, sparrow, oriole, and the 
like,—aud with surprising accuracy. The 
morning was fair, the air still, and the bird 
seemed to be swallowed up in song. 

“Pray tell me,” said my stranger friend, 
“what bird is that which sings so delightfully ? 
It is net quite the thrush.” 

“That, sir, is our cat-bird.”’ 

“You must be making fun of me. You 
don’t pretend to say that the homely squalling 
bird we heard yesterday, and this singer, are 
the same ?”’ 

‘*] do truly, and to convince you I will throw 
a stone into the tree and drive her out, and you 
shall see it is the same bird.” 

With that | threw the stone, and ont popped 
Mrs. Cat-bird, making dircetly fur the lilaes, 
where she began again to scream, ‘ Yaah! 
yaah {” 

The gentleman looked on in amazement. 
“This bird,” said I, “is very much like some 
people. In those lilacs she has her nest, and 
that is her home; but there she never utters a 
pleasant note. I should think her husband 
would avoid her, aud her little ones tremble at 
the sound of her voice. But when she gets 
away from home, up in the lofty tree, you see 
how agreeable she can be. I know many people 
just like her. When away from home, they are 
fall of smiles and gentle ways, and they seem 
among the most agreeable people in the world. 
Bat see them at home! and the cat-bird’s notes 
are theirs. They contrive to make home just 
ax unpleasant as possible—to themselves, to 
their children, and to every body that happens 
to see them at home.— Western Christian Advo- 
cale. 

cascades 
From The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

THE VALUE OF PETROLEUM TO MANKIND. 

Desponding as men usually are, too apt to 
look only to the troubles they have to contend 
against in this world, we must all admit that 
the Great Giver of all Good seems to be con- 
stantly striving to bring those made after His 
image closer to Him, and add to their comfort 
while in this world. What beneficent discov- 
eries has He vouchsafed to us within a few 
short years. The railway has supplanted the 
common road ; the steamer, the sloop and barge; 
the reaper, the scythe ; the sewing machine, the 
needle; petroleum, the dingy, dirty, old tallow 
candle. Truly of all modern discoveries, pe- 
troleum is certainly not least valuable, and here 
I propose to enumerate a few of its most valu- 
able economic properties. 

As a medicine for both man and beast, it is 
certainly without an equal. For rheumatic 


for every description of sores and cuts or 
wounds, it is almost a certain specific. It is. 
éven asserted now, that for flesh wounds it is a 
prompt and perfect cure or prophylactic against 
erysipelas, that dread monster that haunted the 
hospitals of both sides so faithtully during our 
recent war, and that proved the death of so 
many brave men. it is to be hoped that this 
will be thoroughly investigated, and, if it should 
prove effectual in this terrible disease, that the 
fact may be generally known. It is already 
known that by applying either crude or refined 
petroleum to flesh cuts or other wounds, that 
all offensive suppuration is checked or avoided, 
and that the fissure speedily heals, apparently 
by “first intention.” 


Petroleum in a crude state 1s also of value 


for painting purposes. There are two sorts of 
this article, the heavy or fixed oil, usually 
in common use for lubricating purposes, and 
the light or volatile vil used for illuminating. 
The latter only is used for painting, and for 
outside work is superior to any other oil, as 
well as fur “ priming,” or fiist coating, or stop- 
ping, inside work. The chief value of the oil 


for painting seems to be in the residuum, the 
black pitchy substance left after distilling the 
refined oil frow it. This residuum, when spread 
out as paint, forms a thin surface, protecting 
the work from the air. ‘To prepare the oil for 
painting, it ought to be about half distilled, 
thickening up whet is left, or adding about 
a pound of the residuum to a gallon of common 
crude volatile oil. Todo this 1 have melted 
the residuum carefully in a pot over a stove, 
(care being taken against fire), gradually add- 
ing thin crude oil to it. The mixture is not 
very perfect, and the thick matter settles when 
cold, but it can be shaken or stirred up when 
about to be used. The color of course is nearly 
black, but not much moreso than the prepara- 
tion known as boiled linseed oil, which is con- 
sidered the bes: of all paint oils. 

Of course this preparation is best for all 
rough ou‘side work, exposed to the elements. 
It is superior for wagons, plows and all farmers’ 
implements, preserving them effectually. For 
wood work, the best pigment I have uscd, as 
well as the cheapest, is the common hydraulic 
cement, or water lime, costing about two or 
three dollars a barrel. It makes a cool, plea- 
saut grey or neutral tint, entirely different from 
the brown and chocolate colored earths, as well 
as much cheaper thin they are. It must of 
course be ground with the oil in a paint mill, 
as all other paints should be. 

At the present time petroleum thus prepared 
for painting ought to be retailed everywhera 


complaints, lumbago, and all pains and aches,| for not more than seventy-five cents a gallon. 
used externally, it gives almost instantaneous] As this is half the price of linseed oil, as well 
relief. For frost bitten fect or limbs, for bee- | as much better, it ought to come into gencral 
stings, for burns or scalds, even the most severe, ! use with the public as an economical and most 
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efficient paint. It is well known to most paint- 
ers that white lead ground up in the common, 
or even boiled linseed oil, aud applied to exte- 
rior board surfaces, soon rubs off like whitewash 
upon the kaud. The hydrautic cement, ground 
iu petroleum, seems to form a solid cement, or 
artifivial stone, and at one year old shows no 
sign of rubbing off, though it may in the course 
of time. 

Mixed with sand and applied to leaky valleys 
between roofs, or around chimneys, it soon 
becomes as hard as stone. It might even 
answer for roofing when applied to felting; but 
I have never used it in this way. Ihave heard 
that thereis a patent upon the use of petroleum 
as a paint oil, in what way applied I do not 
know. B. T. 





ITEMS. 

Tue North Carolina Freedmen’s Bureau reports 
that there are sixty tnousand negro children in that 
State, twenty-five thousand of whom have been at- 
tending school during the past year. There are one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand poor white chil- 
dren in North Carolina, but the Boston “ Journal” 
says that no such proportion of these go to school. 
In fact, seven-tenths of them can neither read nor 
write. 


Dr. LivincstoneE — FurTHER ACCOUNTS GIVING 
Hopes oF nis Sarety.—At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, December 9, a 
letter was read from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, fourteen 
days later in date than the last that have been pub- 


lished. The letter is as follows: 


LETTER FROM DR. KIRK TO MR. WEBB. 


ZanziBaR, Oct. 9, 1867. 

The interesting discovery that a white man bad 
been seen, seven months ago, to the sou'h of Lake 
Tanganyika, induced Mr. Churchill, the consul, and 
myself to go to Bangamoyo, # place on the coast, 
the point of arrival and departure of Ujiji caravans. 
The result of our visit has been to find two other 
men, who also saw this wanderer in the country of 
Marungu, and to place his existence apparently be- 
yond a doubt. We have also learned something 
about his personal appearance, his escort, and the 
route hs was taking, and have been told that letters 
were given to one of the head men of another cara- 
van then at Marungu. This man, we have since 
found, is no mythical personage, but a well known 
man, so that on his arrival trom the interior, ex- 
pected in the course of a month, we may have not 
only our curiosity satisfied, but I sincerely hope our 
best wishes for our dear friend Livingstone realized. 
I hope we shall find he has been successful, and is 
pushivg his way to the Albert Nyanza, thence to 
emerge, via the Nile, on the Mediterranean. He 
will have been the first man who has not only 
crossed the continent, but has passed through its 
whole length from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
mouth of the Nile. 

—The Press. 


Durine the six months preceding Eleventh month, 
the London underground railway carried over 
twelve millions of passengers, or about three times 
the population of London. The actual number 
transported over the line since its opening in First 
mouth, 1863, is about 70,000,000. 


Joun Kirk. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








Sxeteton Leaves.—The following method hag 
been communicated to the Botanical Society of Ed- 
inburgh: “A solution of caustic soda is made by 
dissolving 3 oz. of washing soda in two pints of 
boiling water, and adding 14 oz. of quick lime pre- 
viously slacked ; boil for ten minutes, decant the 
clear solution, aad bring it to the boil. During 
ebullition add the leaves; boil briskly for some 
time—say an hour, occasionally adding hot water 
to supply the place of that lost by evaporation. 
Take out a leaf, and put it into a vessel of water, 
rub it between the fingers uader the water. If the 
epidermis and parenchyma separate easily, the rest 
of the leaves may be removed from the solution, 
and treated in the same way; but if not, then the 
boiling must be continued some time longer. To 
bleach the skeletons, mix about a drachm of chlo- 
ride of lime with a pivt of water, adding sufficient 
acetic acid to liberate the chlorine. Steep the leaves 
in this till they are whitened, (about ten minutes) 
taking care not to let them stay in too long, other- 
wise they are apt to become brittle. Put them into 
clean water, and float them out on pieces of paper. 
Lastly, remove them from the paper before they are 
quite dry, and place them in a book or botanical 
press.” — Dr. G. Dickson in “ Hardwicke’s Science 
Gossip.” , 

Tue Palestine exploration is making good pro- 
gress. An official report, dated at Jerusalem on the 
22d of Oct., says that Mr. Warner has established, 
by actual demonstration, that the south wall of the 
sacred enclosure which coutained the Temple is 
buried for more thav half its depth beneath au ac- 
cumulation of rubbish, probably the ruins of the 
successive buildings which once crowned it, and 
that if bared to its foundation the wall would pre- 
sent an unbroken face of solid masoury of nearly 
one thousand feet long, and for a large portion of 
that distance more than one hundred and fifty feet 
in height; in other words, nearly the length of the 
London Crystal Palace and the height of the transept. 
Mr. Warren adds: 

The wall, as it stands, with less than half that 
height emerging from the ground, bas always been 
regarded as a mervel. What must it have been 
when entirely exposed to view? No wonder that 
Prophets and Psalmists should have rejoiced in the 
“ walls” and“ bulwarks” of the Temple, aud that Taci- 
tus should have described it as modo areis consiructam. 
The question immediately occurs, what does the 
lower part of the structure formed by this enormous 
wall contain, our ‘present knowledge being confined 
to the existing level of the ground? Of this I can 
say nothing, though the passage discovered by Mr. 
Warren, thirty feet below the “ single gateway,” and 
described by him under October 22d, promises to 
lead to important discoveries. The valley west of the 
Temple (Tyropcon) turns out to be very different 
in form from anything bitherto supposed, viz: Tol- 
erably flat for the greater part of its width, with am- 
ple space for a “lower city,” and suddenly descend- 
ing close below the Temple wall to a narrow gully 
of great depth. The well-known arch discovered 
by Robinson, the centre of so many specula'ions, may 
thus prove to have been only a single opening to 
span this gully, instead of the commencement of o 
long bridge or viaduct.—Ledger. 


An editor getting tired of paying printers, resolved 
to put his own shoulder to the wheel. Here is a spe- 
cimen of his effort at setting type: 

‘wa tginy =e shyll dO most oa Our © wn setiNg 
tY Pe hevrafjer PruuterS mug tyLk epout iTs 
bing difjicult To sEt tipe, buy We dUn,t expariencl 
much dijricult Yi‘, 








